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ABSTRACT ' , . . 

.Th^ dev^opment of external planning for colleges'^ and < 
UDiiversitie^ as a function of" state gpvern^ment is continuing to 
evolve* It is, an area. in .which the role and responsibilities of tKe 
state and of the institutions are frequently matters of contention* 
SeveMl reasons have been given for this state interest: ^he growth 
of- state government, the increasing complexity . of hfgh^r education, 
and more .videsprea'd interest in college and university education*. 
Centralization of control of public, higher education has increased " 
^from' twelve states in 1932 to all spates at present * The;^ ^st ate role^ 
can* tie t»raced from the normal school movem^ent in the 1830*s and 
ISaO's, through the Horrill Land Grant Act »and the GvlAbil^ to the 
present development of state coordinating beards* The significance of 
the statewid'e coordinating bo.ar.d is that.it represents. a structure 
that can "address t&e issues of postsecondary education while 
reasonably accommodating the historical role of public jiigher 
eflucation and "providing state government with sufficient assurance, of 
accountability* A list of referen'ces is. included* (HSE) 
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f , INTRODUCTION ^ 

John Millett wrote that one of the major characteristics of 
our 'time is the )|5ct:ent to which planning is -now being under^ 
taken external to individual colleges and univejrsities. * He 



concludes that 'federal and st^te agencies make- studies, form 
commissions and inquire -about government policy affecting higher 



education and that these activities may subsequently affect 

> • 2 * ' . 

legislative or administrative action. * As examples of external 

planning at the state level, Millett cites State Departments of 

Education which have been designated as the agencies responsible 

for the preparation' of master plans for public policy on- highei; 

education (California Stat6 Department of Education,* i960; ^ 

Illinois Boar^ of Higher Education, 1964; Michigan Statie Boa'rd 



of Education, 1?69; Ohio Board of Regents, 1966;, 



Oniversity of * 



the State of New Yprk, 1965.) Among the concerns that he believes 
are the most important subjects of higher education planning in ^ 
recent years are quality of instruction, access to'' higher education 
the scope pf undergraduate and graduate programs of study, the • 
extent of continuing education activity and the edttent of > 

3 ■ . • •■ .;• • ■ ' ■ ' 

research activity. The development of external' planniVig ij&t 
colleges and universities as^a ^function of state gbvei:nment is' * 
continuing ta evplve ^nd is an area in which the role -and * , 



/ 



responsibilities of the state and of the institutions .are . 
frequently matters of contention. Therefore, it would be useful 
for understanding the preserft to briefly review the nature and 
character of the development o'f statewide coordination and'^^ 
planning of higher education in the United States and in^fhe 
State -of Michigan, 



Th? Development qf Statewide Coordination and Planning^ 
of Higher Education in the United States' ^ 

Several reasons are suggested in 'the literature to* 'account* 
for the ongoing interest in the development of statewide 
coordination and planning of higher education ^by public agencies* 
Glenny states that there are essentially two, the growth of state 

s' • - - . i 

government and the increasj.ng complexity of^higher education* 

, " ♦ ■ *■ ' » » , 

* * < , ' 

Corson, in reference ta the' eariy development of . Aiiierican ''higher 

education, observes -that institutions were "subjectfed"_ to the 

influence of ' external groups (church^ alumni, donors, agrigjltural 

and . business^ groups, government and others) in matters- of pr-^gtam 

' 5 

and policies during their first century a^d a half of existence'. - 

•In regard to the present situation of external pfe^sure upon col— 

leges and universities, Corson says the f olidwing ^ 

The^rea-son clear. The institution of "Higher Education 
has become more. central ta the interest^ of more. ^ 
grdups in the society than ever before, -As -the 
volume of new knowledge has increased, knowledge has 
become essential to a larger and larger proportion 
of the population. And the university, beings in 
^ the business of discovttring , accumulating; and 

transmitting knowledge, has. been moved from the side^ 
lines where it educated a. few to the center of the 

• * social scen^ where it educates mafty, ,an4 where, many 

other institutions* withinr the society'- the farm, 
the elementary and secondary schools, goverrwient and 
business', and the professions - come for workers 
.tfaine'd in the^ prof essions and paraprofessions , 
. and for aid in applying knowledge to the problems • - 

* ' Of society.!. * . ' * 



'^Moos and Rourke note tHat the concepts of coordination and' 

uoif ication can be traced back to 1785 with the^establlshment. 

of th^ State Board of Regents in New York^^^ to 1785- with the 

chartering of the'University o^' Georgia/ Their stydy indicates - 

that the movement of state -Centralization of higher education 

was Initiated in 1896 with the. creation of -a single, board of 

control over the public colleges- and universities in South 
8 

Dakota • , . \ 

Centralized control or supervision of public -higher education 
byr state govertunent has iticr^ased from twelve states in 1^32. 
according td Jamnicff,^ to every state currently having a board'- 
or cotnmiss ion and staff which is b^^ constiitution, statue or 

.executive order responsible^ in ^ome degree for higher education 

' 10 - ' . 

in the state. . ^* 



The Carnegie Commission on Highef Education, ' in its report 

The Capitol and the .Campu% , provided -some, understanding as to 

why state government control and §upervi6ic5n of puHlic higher 

education has increased when it reported: 2^ 

Among governmental^ unit§ 5 the states. have had the', 
primary responsibility^ for the development ^of higher 
education tlirougH^^t the history of 'the United 
States; befbre independence, this- responsibility' 
wa^ carried by the colonies beginning, with the 
.sup|)ort given to Harvard in- 1636 by the Mas.sachusetts'".^ 
Bay Colony. . - ^ 



The Commission^ Report acknowledged the ef f ectlvejiess of state 
sponsorshi^r-af higher eduqation when it ^stated: 



' That this responsibi-lity ^generalljt *has been well - ' 

discharged is,- demonstrated .by the quantitative . 
and qualitative^ growth that* haSj gWen this country 
a position of world leadership in hig-her education. ' 
the state, in the«1960*s in particular, gave , 
spectacular support to higher education in the 

^face of a ^^tidal wave" of students. Their gpeat- 
est previous contribution came about a» century 

*^go when the' land-grant universities were being 
born.l2 ^ ^ * " . ^ ' 

From another portion of the report: ^ 

They., (the sta.tes) have done well with it.^ -Their 
^guardianship has led to substantial. diversity , 
to adaptation to' regional needs* and to compe- 
titive efforts at, improvement. , *^ 

Lastly, witji respect ;to the matter""3(f^in§titu'tional autonomy, 

the Commission obsetved that state involvement and^ supervision 

pf ^public colleges and universities is a legitimate but sensitive 

responsibility by concluding that : ' . 

Autonomy of infetijtutfons of* higher eiiucation neither 

can be nor- should be complete. The public Has 

clear interests in their conduct. However?', too ^. 

often and too increasingly, autonomy* Is being in- ^ <» 

fringed upon beyond the requirements of protecting . 

the esser\tial ifiterests of the public. We suggest 

the limits whicfi^ should be placed on external 

governfnental interference in the -internal *life of 

the campus. *As private .colleges' become increasingly 

public assisted,^ the establishment 6f such limits. 

becomes of even greatei: importance. At the same . , 

time, we recognize that autonomy 'is to be earned', 

by conduct, as well as claimed by right, Thfe 

campus earns its autonomy a^ it preserves its.* 



:eric 



^intellectual itidependence froin^ attack from within, 
•as well as from without ; as. At provides^ high-quality 
* Instruction, 'research, and services; as it. prevents 
• . use of its resources for* electoral political purposes 
' * and coiranercial acbiyities un^lated to its educational 

-functions; as it maintains ^yitality, an4 ^f lexlbilltis^} ^ 
^ and as it (respects' the ' democratic procesvses of.<.spclety 
N as' much as it demands respect {or its own academic 



freedom; 



14 



Asici^ from the hist^icai role of state responsibility for 

public* tigher education and the accompanying . rationale for 

^'institutional supervision, \he impetus for the growth of state ^ 

planning and coordination may be the result of pressures mor^ 

r^la,ted to pragmatic features and logistical needs arising ftom 

social change than from the. precedents and contexts of the, parft. 

*For example, the number of colleges and universities «have fncreased 

■ ' ' . - * . ' ' * . " , •• 

more than one hundred percent since 19€0', institutional income ■ 

' has risen tP ^»ore than three hundred times the amount it was at 

the'^eginning of the ^twentieth century; enrollment has more than ^ 

doubled in ev.ery decacle of this century, state exprenditqres in ' 

suppott of public higher education -since 1900 have risen from • 

slightly \ver '$.0*2 billion to exceed $2.1 billion, and federal 

aid to institutions, programs and stySents, both directly and 

through state agencies has grown extensively during the pa«t three 



15 • 



Thys themagnitude^of current govern-* 



decades of this century. 

,mental support \o public higher education and tfie complexity o£ , 
..the institutions Wd^theiT operating milssions an<} needs have given 
rise 'to stat'e leVel concern^ for ^accountabili-t/y,. equality of op- 
porturiity and^^^Gcesa. . ' " • • 

« 

-6- 
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The states responded to public pressure for closer supervision 
I . • • • 

of coll^eges 'and universities " through the-^establishment of several 

forms of*cot>trol and •mechanisms for exercising state authority. 

Codrdination of the separate elements which' comprise public 

higher education within^^a-^tate r^'quiEeLS e mechanism or technique 

by which the participants can work "together toward some purpose 

that cannot be- achieved by isd0.ated, individual actions. ""^^ Ih' 

his 1'971 book, Statewide Coordination of Higher Education, Robert 

0. Berdahl set forth the following typology for classifying the - 

types of state coordinating agencies currently' in use: „\ 

I. States which have neither a* single coordinating^ /; 
* agency created by statute *nor a voluntary asso- 

• • elation performing a^ significant statewide 

coordinating function, * 

IJ* States in which voluntary ^statewide coordination 
is performed by the* Institutions themselves 
operating with some 'dj^gree of formality. 

^- * ' ^ * • 

States which have a statewidejfcgoordinating board 

created by statute btrtr-not superseding institu'- 

tional or segmental governing . boards. This 

category is divided into the following subtypes T 

- * - 

A* A board composed in the majority of 
institutional representatives an^, -r 
having essentially^ •advisory powers. ^ 

B. "A board composed entirely or in the * * 
^ majprity of public members ^and ^ 

having essentially^a^v^sory powers. . 

I 

C. A *board composed entirely ot in the" 

* ^ majority 6f public members ^and having*, 
regulatory powers in certain areas 
without, however, having gqverning. , 
re sponsibility for the* institutions 
ur.cier ,its jurisdiction. ^ 



IV. Statesr which have a single govBrning board, 

whether functioning as the governing body for 

the only public senior in'stitution in the . , 

state or as a consplidated governing "board 

fo/ multiple institutions, wi^h no local of . [ 

segmental, bodies. * - , , 

Millard ^states that- th§' reasons for the differences among 

sucji bodies are readily apparent.' Individual college and 

univei^sity boards af tiruste^ originate with the founding, of 

f ' *. ' . . 

these institutions, he notes, but state level boards for the i 

, . ^ ^ . 

•p^lanning and coordination of higher education are, with the few ^ 

* • 19 
exceptions previously identified, are^ comparatfively new Agencies. 

The growth of education 'during the nineteenth and-uji to the' 

beginning of the twentieth century with the advent of compulsory 

school laws was- primarily at the elementary and secondary';, levels. 

State level int^erest in public education was reflected through 

state departments of education which were charged with insaring 

that staniiardS for' instruction and other- purposes were being^net 

by the. local' school districts. As MiTlard observ'fed, state response 

to hlg)jer education wds different because up to *the middle of; 

^the present century prdvate institutions provided^ the majority 

\. / - " . • , ' . • * 2( 

^of higher^ education instruction -and services in the United States. 
»•.. ' * <•••• 

♦ 

Early efforts in -pablic higiier .ed,uca'cion wer6 directed at thfe 
. development of'normJkl achpols or colleges to train and prepare j 



teachers for elementary and secondary school^. ' Berdahl. also 



points out tjjat- the traditional college-age population up to ^ 
1900 was small as compared-'to. the same age.group of today's.- ^ , 

population and only four .percent of the college.--age population 
attended collegeprior to 1900."'' Another factor whicVaf fee- ^ 
ted the nature of State government ' invoWnt in public higher ~ ^ 
education is that jostsecondaryor higher education has nfever* 
been- compulsory as had elementary and to a limited extent 
secondary educat£on. ' Questions and concerns vhich .arose 
during the 1950' s regarding" equality of educational opportninity ^ 
and access .to public highe. education stimulated gtape and federal 
"goverlnent involvement -to- address the educational -needs and - 
interests oT ali citizens vho desired education beyond high school. 

Most sourels in the literature of higher e^lucation agre^. that 
■first major* state role in public higher education was .th^ suppprt . 
and development in the ISSO's and"l840's of ' the normal school 
movement for 'teacher preparation. These ^institutions differed 
■ substantially in t^s of. curr/culum. students bojjies.^and ' • 
instructional objectives- from the traditional classically oriented 
coUeges of. that time. One of the isignif ic^ant outcomes of .state 
development of teacher training schpoVwas^ the expansion of 
educational opportunity for; higher learning to a^broadeV spectrum' 
• of s^iciety. - in -respect to later '.state activitie^ to plan and 



Qoo'rdinate pu-blit higher Education, the development o^f the npmal 

' . ^ ' r ' . ■/ * • ^' 

schdols provided the foundation 'front which state colleges and 

- . * • ' * 

utviversity systems' would be erected, as these schools becamfe 

. « « 23 

teachers colleges, state colleges axfd regi*onal universities. * ^ . 

The nea;f^ significant governmental action in public highei?'- 

education was tkken' by Congress in 1862 when it passed the Morrill 

Lat^d" Grant Act.. The Morrill Land Grant Act (amended in 18S!0 and^ 

and extended in 1935)- provided or made public land availabl^e to 

-the ^states for the establishment of *wlleges which taught ,the 

mechanical and agricultural arts 'as well as the liberal artS; . 

Many of the present state universities and state university 

systems are the. institutions which began, as state colleges of 

agriculture. The Morrill Act, as did the -normal school movement,' 

'increased access to higher Education "for citizens as a direct^ 

result of * federal a^ state government initiatives. • ^ 

* ^he enactment ^ '€he "G.I. Bill" by Congr^s follx>wirig World 

Waj II resulted in enrollment expansion" in public colleges and^ 

universities as w^ll as in private and other institutiiJis of poSt- 

secondary ed^ca^ion. .The G.I. Bill contributefd "to the growth of* 

public 'institutions and to the' social pressures exerted upofi state 

government, tbvfnake higher educatibti avMlable to more' citizens. 

As Millard and others' have pointed out, ^tfiat after the second 

world war, higher education became. 'the perceived vehicle for up- 



'-10- 
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* 24 ' 

ward mobility in American society* , During the late.1940'8 and 

into' the 1950's and 1960*s more ci Atens* werer attending institutidns 
of liigher education than ever bef'Q.re ii^ the history of the. United ' 
-States*- Th^ desire .for higher education for oneself arid for ones 
children beo^aine an impor.tajit sacial concern in the postwat * 
period and continued to intensify to the^ present day* ' . 

During the 1950's, enrollments in. public college^ and universities 
began to exceed enrollments in private institutions of higher ' 7^ 
education* Prior to 1950, sixteen states had* taken actio^ to 
centralize • the governaiice of/ their public institutions "and several 

[ pther states had created boards or agencies, to, coordinate the 

^ ^ ' 25. /' * 

growth of public higher education* Before-.1900, three states 

had established consolidated governing boardsyfor the donttol 

« ' * «^ 

and supervision of public instituti-ons of higher education (Montana 

' - - /- . - ' . •• 

1889, Nevada 1846 and Soutb Dakota 1897) ,and by 1970 the n^amber 



of states with cToi^^splidated governing* boards Kfed Increased tp^ . * 
'nineteen with five* such boards being^ created during the 1960's 

(Maine 1968, New Hampshire 1963, Rhode Island 1969, Utah 1969 

^ ' " 26 

and West Virginia 1969). The majority Of the' states which ^ 

established centralized governing bodies for public, higher 

^education vere, according to Berdahl; states with limited financial 

resources and small numbers of iiistitflitions , public ,and private, 

and whdse' intent was; . " . ^ - ^ 



" to control such' premature expansion, and prolifera- 
tion by creating^one' single consolidated board for / - 
higher* education and,* at th'e same tirae, abolishing 
any existing local governing boards where necessary. 

• Some of these* consolidated boards particularly in^^ 
Georgia (1931)', Iowa'(1969) and Oregon (1929) - 
moved aggressively to , reduce program duplication; 
in Georgia, thB agency founded in the .depression ' 
year'^of 1934" eTlminated 10. institutions/' . - 

* * * • * ' 

^Interest in statewide coordination and planning of higher 

education whi^h surfaced in the years immediately following ^ - 

l^rl4 war II increased du;:ing the 1950 's and 1960's as evidenced 

by the establishment of several coordinating boards and -^he- . 

development of numerous voluntary coordinating structures. .The 

upsurge in enrollments contii^ued as veterans were replaced V 

studentVf rom' the so-called "baby-boom" and later^by citizens 

not usually asso'JJiated with the traditional college attending ' 

se^eri,t of the ■ population. Halstea"^d noted that the m5st: "preferred 

agency" adopted by states to coordinate higher education during 

\ , 28 

the- post-World War II period was the statewide coordinating board. 

. Under the 'direction of a coordinating board, statewide planning 
^nd coordination ^as provided without discontinuing the oper^tioi^s 
of the ^lect^d*or appoi|it^ institutional^ governing ^boards . The' 

'popularity of this form of "superboard" state agency, resulted 
'from it? ability .to be easily estaUlished by statute and its 
relative acceptability to colleges and universities, because "they^ -^ 'if 

we're able to maintain local initiative' and autonomy which would r 

* ^ , * 29 ^ ' ^ 

not be the situation under a state governirvg board. Prior to 



1950, only two states had 'estab^igihedl'statewide cootdinating ' 
boards (Kentucky in 193^^-and Oklahoma in 1|41)'.« However, 'tWentyr 
.five states cre^ted^such agencies during ttle Vwo decades^f ollowing 

1950. - . - ^ • ' 

, . ^ ■ . , • ' . : ' - 

Seven states had voluntary^ co6]^dinating bodies or associations 



yfuring the/ 1950v^s. but because of strucitu'r^l problems and lack 
^J' of^ member cooperation, . it" has 'declined -in natnber to presently 



only two states - Nebraska and "Delaware - ^hlch maintain this 



foig^of agency.. '^'' Millard conclude^J ;thdt; voluntary coordinating^ 
J ' - • - I* ^ * > ' 

'/ meehani$jns. were developed and supported primarily 'by public 

college and university .presidents vlv> 'recognized the pressure 

for coordiQati(Mi was increasing from the states and saught some * 

form of arrangem^mt which would serve both t^e state arfd the 

• - 31 \ ^ . ' 

- i^^stitution. Th^ effectiveness of voluntary .coordinating ' 

associations -was seriously eroded by their dependency upon 

, institutions to coopei:ate and, in turn, abide by- positions and 

^ views supported a majority of the membership. * When iriteri^sts of 

individual members Were in competition, the voluntary a^rrange-' 
* . ' • • 

m^ents* of these bodies were not sufficient to resolvje;the conflict 

32 - • * " \ 

nor impose a solution. 'Most authors^ in the literature cancur- vv 

,v • ' 

red that the major outcome of ^voluntary coordinating associations. 

• * - * 33 * ^ ' 

was the preservation of the status-quo. 
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The response gf -^tate governments to the pressures exerted 
upon them during the,1950's and 1960^8^ for -additional facilities^ 
prog:;ams#and institutions to meet th,e demands of enrolment gr^owth ' 

'was favorable to^ higher ^e'diicat ion. ,Now state officials must 
resjpond to the need for a -balarice b-etween putlic concerns * ' ^ 

^regarding accountability, existing and adllitional institutional 

requests .for support and other social priorities for resource 

aUocation. A more frequent response to the problem by states 

has befen/as Millaxd observes:- ' ^ ^ 

• . * ' - 

in ther direction of • increasing the role or power ^ 
. af 'such boa.iHi§,.(coardinating and oonsoXidated 
. ' goveroing ag§tipies) an4 'in some -cases substituting 

fcfir a coordinating: structure a consolidated ^ 
. '-governing board structure.*^^ 

' ^ V ^ ~ ^ ' i. ' • . • 

, The Mterature dealing with sta-tewide qoordinatlon and planning ^ 

supports the existence of tWfc trend toward the development of ^ * 

state systems of coordination and centEalized governing'-of public 

"higher education. Fui^her, of the states which have adopted -such 

coordinating and gbverning boards none have reduced the responsibiliti 

or powers of these agencies but in three states the advisory role 

of the coordinating boar d has been changed '.to, the^regulatbry 

authority bf'a governing boatd (Maine, Utah. and West Virginia). 

Because -states "^do change and alter mechanisms^ for the coordination 

and planning of. public, higher education,' indicates that- policy 



makers within state government and the institutions reach dif- • 
feren^ conclusions regarding ttie nature 'and' role of s£atewide 
boards and that those -conclusions regarding the nature and role 
of statewide boards are subject to modification over time.-' Mi'llai'd 
posed the following four considerations which policy makers .must • 
address on a f^eculrrent basis: ' • ' * » 



; f 



1. What is the. appropriate" structure? 

2. Is the existing structure adequate to meet 
. the need§ of. the state a^perceived* by 

legislators, ^yernors, inst^-tutioris. 
. and the general public? . / ' * 

3. ^ Can a 'single* goyetning agency be i^ore 

responsive in areas of accounta^)ility , ef- 
ficiency, and in djecreaspLng duplication, 
competition, and in--fighting in the post-. 
• secondapjtr or higher education community? 

4. /Could a single bdard for all higher education 

be even- moire e£f ective?^^ 



V 



THE' DEVELOPMENT OF STATEWIDE COORDI^IaTION AND. 
PLANNING OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 



Moas and Rourke commented in tUgir book, The Campus arid the State , 
that "finding the' proper" position for public institutions of 

higher education within the over-all scheme of state government is 

36 ' 

^an old problems" The^y .note that in the nineteenth century, 
' state governments and institutions were . invo'lved^in disputes 
concerning the legitimacy of certain controls over tfte colleges 
and universities \^hich the states had 'established • As examplvps 
o^ early state and campus di sagreement , they cite' nineteentifi 
^^^c^tury litigation ^involving Michigan courts and dealing with 
issues which wG^uld appear to have mei?it for all those pqlipy 
makers currently engaged in the 'decision making process of public 
higher education in Michigan* They report" early litigation dealt 
with issues such as how far a legislature may* legally attach 
condit|.ona to funds approjpriated fpr suppcf^t of a state university; 
. Other cases of the time focused upon the approp*riateness o^ at- , 
tempts by state fiscal officers* to manage Institutional expenditures' 
from the appropriations authorized by the legislature. Concensus 
regarding 'the proper balance between the controls of higher education 
' by the state and the fe^rs of institutional leadership for the 
loss of authority have been raised throughout the history of the 
state. ' . , * 
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''/'In re£ent years, as Moos and Rourke tiave reported in relatlqn 

. to. othet states, state government in Michigan has-been moving 

*. '* 

gradually toward centralized^ administration of public colleges and 

universities as a xesuilt of the appropriations process, capital 

outlay needs, infonnation requirements, academic pirogram review 

and approval, and .othe-r state lQ>el operational procedures* The 

basis for the -grad-oal movement of state government"^ tqwai^d centralized 

• * 

administrative control was described by John Dale Russell in a . 

survey pf higher education in Michiga'n which he directed in 1958 . ^ * 

38 

•for a. committee of the legislature,. In recommending "that the ^ , 

» r * 

Legislature tak6 immediate steps to creati and establish a'boatd" 

, ^' • * » 

for the coordination of the state-controlled program of higher 

39 ' * 

^ education in Michigan" , the Russell study* presented several 

reasons why, in 1958, the necessity existed for higher >edy^cation 

to be coordinated by a state agency. Among the general needs citec 

in the stuc^y'wHich* were* of f ered in* support of the establishment of- 

a coordinating body f oi; Michi-g^n were the following statements: 

The sum of pressures f Ao'm the "individual insti- 
tutions and from the citizens ^f the coimnunities iii 
which they axe located does oot necessarily add up 
to the best possible program of service for the 
^ ^nt;ire state, within the limiCs of the funds that 
• / ' can be made available.* Almost' invariably some* 

institutions -are mpre aggressive than others in , 
urging their needs for suppprt and development. 
Some institutions may b§ overly modest *or even 
negligent in presenting their case6.* Areas of 
the state in which no instiXution is presently' 
located" Usually have no spokesman to make effec- 
tive pleas- for needed services. Thus', the 'program 



of ^the state is likely to be spotty/ higl^ly deveXob^d 
or even over-developBd-^^some centers; w^Jle meagirly 
supported or even norj-existent, in others. . ^ 



IiXrespect ,to specrific just'lf ications ,f or the establishment 
of a statewide coordinating board in Michigan, the Russell study 

made several observations about the nature and condii^ o^ public 

' ^ ' 41 • 

higher education as it then^f unctionfed in Michigan. The study 

^ , ' > i ' • . % 

stated that bhe V^blic colleges and,\niverrfties were no longer 

small and simple in .their -organizatioft'nor few in number that 

woulcf permit the Legislature^to do the necessary, coor^riation 

through its actions on^appropriations requests. Additionally, 

other support neecis. apd responsibilities- of state ^overn^^^^ad ^ 

also evolveH into large and complex agencies, organizations and , 

problems, such as highways, corrections, social ser>^es,* health, 

agriculture and others. Because of the' complexity of state., . 



government and intense demand for allocated support,, it had ^ 



become', According to the study, impossible for the Legislature to 



'give "detailed attention and considerati'on" . t^ the requests- sub- 

r 

mitted by the Institutions for operating appropriations,. . Th^ 
problem is emphasized further because "of the short periods of 
legislative session, changing mfembership of the House and Senate, 
and the shi'frS of. committee assignment all of. yhich mitigate ' \ 
against the membership of the Legislature becom^ing^ re^sonai>ly 
familiar*' with the detailed needs and requeafs« of each instituti-Cji. 
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Aside from tha increase in. state government: complexity stnd 
.responsibilities, , the institutions themselves were of concern 
to Russell and hi« staff, and also provided a basis. fpr suppoi:tin^ 
the contention that?% ^coordinating body was needed in*>Uchigan. 
As had state- government, the study reported, the institutions ot 
public higher education had also, grown, in size arid, complexity. 
Multiple-programs of instruction, research, and*public^s^rvice - 
were being maintained -and adequate lieti^od^ f or evaluating, particu- 
larly the research afid public service functions fg^r support purposes, 

' • . 

were not yet available. ^ / ' *^ 

9 

Simply put, the Russeli. sfudy -stated fhat '"the resoufces of 
the state a^re usually not sufficiently, elastic- to meet all the 

- • «, • 

growing needs for support, ds presented by the; various operatiodal 
units. "^^'^ In order for the state J:o make t-he decisions for al-. ^ . 
location^of support so >hat the distribution will result in ^'gr^test 

benefit" for' the state in the maintenance df.its higti^r education 

•« - i** * \ ' ^ 

program's, a high degree of professional knowledge and Skill , is 

required. At the time the study was issued, noted Russell, it was 

a "difficult" and "complicated" task for make* accurate projections 

of tjie funds needed by each institution to operais^ on "comparable 

levels of effectiveness." . 

J ■ * • ' . 4 -.t - ' • - 
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^ T'he .next most/recent ^ent affecting the development of 



Statewide coorddination and Ipl^nnitig of fiigiier education in Micfiigan 

/ , '/ ^ ' * • 

*w£[s thjB .framing and adoption ^of the present State of Michigan 

' Constitution in '1963- Article VIII (Education) of the 1963 

^ ' Michigan Constitut4.on 'restricts and limits statewide coordination' 

and planning of allocated resources for higher .education hy 

" * • ' • ' • 45 ' * . 

-granting autonomy to public colleges and universities. The 

' '-^ ( ^ • \ 

- St^ate 3oard of Education wap charged by the Const^-tution to serve 
'*as^ the general planning and coordinating l^ody foi? all public 
education, including higher e4ucation, and shall adv^e the ^ 
legislature' as -to the financial .requiremfents in connection there- ^ 



with 



^m46 



The role' o.f both the autonomous public colleges and 



universities and of the State Board of Education as the general 

) , . ' - ■ "■ . ^ 

.planning and coordiniating body for all public education was 

• 47 ' 

' affirmed by the Supreme Court of the State of Michigan. However, 

the seemingly contradictory nature. of these two constitutionally 

designated roles was' not clarif;Led by the Courtis decision and, . v 

hence, different interpretations have emerged as to the implementation 

of these two roles wi,th regard to specific issues in public higher 

^education in Michigan. ^ \' . 

In 1969, the State Plan for Higher ■ Eidjucatlon In Michigan was- 
approved by the State Board of Education. In terms of the develop- 

. ment of statewide codrdlnaFion and planning of higher education In 
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Michigan, the sigitif i^ance the State Plan, and other such plans ^ 
* * / * ' * 

according to Halstead, wa% that it paralleled moi;e recent activities 

±tC th6 developkeht of st'ate coordinating systems- and that the 

document resuited from centralized planning efforts and- state 

studies such as the John Dale Russell stifdy previously discussed. ; 

■ Halstead makes the distj^nctibn between a survey (as in* the John 

Dale ^sselLstudy)#and^a sta-tewide, or "master" plan with regard 

"to their scj)pe and focus. He ''states that the survey is -essentially 

^'directed at "inspection and fact gathering", while the State Plan 

includes those feature*^, makes recommendations and presents a plan ^ 

fo.r action. Further, the survey is generally descriptive and ^ \ 

^ ^ '\ ' ^ , ^ ^ ' * . 

limited in scope as compared to the state or master plaa which is " 

usually interpretative and'give^ direction for future polipy»as- 

50 ' ^ 

well as being comprehensive in scope. The State Plan for Higher 

' Education in Michi^n conforms to all the distinctions that , 

51 

Halstead and others have associated with ^master plans. In a 

concluding statement of Chapter'HI of the State Plan, the State 

Bo^rd of Education provides ^me indication as to liow it inter- ■* - 

•prets arid views its. rdle as the coordinating and planning body 

' for Michigan higher education when it stated: ' • 

Michigari's' "total system of < higher ieducat ion, as ^ 
described in Chapter 1,'^-fs large, complex, .and 
diverse.' The need for a rational program of ^ 
planning and coordina4:ion is clear. Such plan- 
ning, of course, is based ^pn the c^rllecfion and » \ 
analysis of adequate informa1:ion on thV existing ^ 
programs of all institutions, public and 
private, two ahd four year." In addition, th^ \ 
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coordinating agency must be involved in the decisions 
to provide additional educational services. The 
.State Board of Education is the agency designated to . 

perform this role. ' - > ' 

<» ' • ' 

* ^ In fulfilling its important tuncition of planning /" 

'and coordination, the State Board 6f Education' ^ 
considers its r6le to be a supportfve 'one which' 
^ can contribute to strengthening the total commit;:;; 
*'t^nient to higher educTfition,^^ ' / * 

In 1972, a-s -a^result-of the passage of the amendj^en'^s that 

year tb the Federal Higher ' Education Act Of 1966, Governor" Mil liken 

designated the State Board of "Education as the agency responsible 

for ^ost3econdary education planning in accordance ^ith Section ^ 

1202 of the Amendments. The 1972 Education Amendment's mandated 

that' states esta,blish pos^secondary ^educatdon 'commissions through 

designation of existing agencies, expanding the scope of existing 

. ' . ^ .1 ' • 

agencies, or by creating new agencies. As the designated "1202" ^ 

^Commission for Michigan, the State Board of Education established 

' a State Council on.Postsecondary Education, as provided for in 

Section 1203 of the Amendments, to advise the State Board, on issues 

pertaining to the entir,e spectrum of, postsecondary education^ The* 

membership of the Council on Po'stsecondary Education^ includes 

f . \ 

representatives of the general pwblic, public and private ina^tttxitions, 
proprietary schdols, and stat^ government* 

• Governor William G. Milliken established the 'Commission *ojpt 

♦ Higher Education in. December, 1972, and charged the Commission ' ^ 
with the following three responsibilities: ^ 
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1 To assess and, when necessary, redefine the. . . 
.LS PurposU and the functions of post- 

fecon>ary education in Michigan ,as well as 
the-in/^uctional delivery systems required . . 

to parry out%uch purposes; ■ • j . . ~ 

2 *To determine and make appropriate recomen- 
' dations concerning needed procedures ,^^d 

structures for the proper S^Y^-?".^""'/^^^. ' 
' ning and coordination of postsecondary edu- 
cation in Michigan; ' . / < 

3, To determine and make needed "^^;°?! ' 

on the means"^ required to provide most equit 
• ' - - abfy f oV t^e f inancial needs of postsecondag^ . ■ ^ 

■ ' education in Michigan in the y^ars to_ come. 

I'n 197A. the Governor! 1 -Commi.sion o. B^her Education issued, its 

,^1 report in'which it r.co^ended ft "the- Michigan Constitution 

revised to- provide for the creation by statute of a separate 



state Board of Postsecondary Education. 



In terms of the responsibilities 



the .new state board, .the dommissio, .proposed that it^ be. charged 



•■e.e general pUnnlng eooraineUon oE eH .eauctlo^beyona- 
.^e- secondary level. wUh ^visory and .eco™.endatory/«the. .hen 

^ '56 , ' -In h-f<? 1976' and 1977 Michigan 

-u^^r-irv " ? The Gdvemor, in nls i^/o 
mandatory, authority. - me o 

Stice oi the Scate Me.sa.es. proposed legislation 'as a result o£ the 
oWi^.n repo,. »hioh would put on the .allyt .or cit..e, approval 
proposal £or'; Q;nstitutio.al ^end^ent creating a separate State 

Board o£ Higher Education," The Legislature, to date, has not ■ 

enacted the Governor's -proposals.' - • 
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Another recent event* which has had an influence on the develop- 

ment of statewide coordination and planning of higher education 

• . f » 

in Michigan was the establishment of the'Michigan Efficiency T^sR ^ 

Force in 1-976 by Governor Mill-iken. The Task Force wa# formed as ^ ^ 

a^esulfof recommendation made- to' the Governor's office by 

a committee of the legislature (Budget Efficiency and' Savings to 

Taxpayers Committee, under the leadership, of Senators John C, 

Hertel and Patripk H. McCollough). In making its recommendation 

to the Governor, the legislative committee reporte4 that it felt.. 

that a complete "analysis of- state *budget6 and programs, with ^phasis 
* • 

on acbinistratiye efficienxzy by eliminating duplications and 
terminating 'marginal ^ictivities, could lead^to savings which, in 
turn, coald minimize tax increases which would otherwise be 
necessary. . * ' . ^ 



In its report of findings ^nd recommendations, the Task Force ^ 
after evaluating publics higher education in Michigan ,^ observed 
that the colleges and universities are autonomous with respect to 
^ both acadiemic vaf fairs and operational" activities* The evaluation 

stated further that "optimum utilization of state educational funds' 

^. ' 59 
requires a long-:rairge plan or^coordination." Subsequently, the 

firs,^' recommendation made by the task force in the section addressing^ 

pUbJ.ic institutions and their operation recommends the establish- 



ment^of a planning authority for higher education* , The recom- 

mendation bf the Task Force was based ,on its vi'ew that optimum ^ 

utilization of the state's financial* resources , reqjuires' centralized 

planning to identify longTrange requirements and -prbgram^ needs 

while maintaining the^ high-quality of the institutions. The 

recommendation was accompanied by alternatives for' implementation 

'which, as yet, have not been acted upon. ^ • * 

The flmal point in relation to the development of statewide 

coordination and planning of higher education in-Michigan is the 9/- 

continuing effort of state government to develop and implement a *" 

formula, funding mechanism for the determination bf app^ropriated 

support to colleges and universities.^ For the past three years, 

« 

the Legislature, primarily through the Senate and- House Fiscal 
Agencies,- has committee staff and resources to the generation and 
refinement* of a criterion based formula funding^ model: The import 
of the*, state funding Tjroject with respect* to coordination and 
planning of higher^ education is that such a model, if implemented * 
for appropriations purposes, prioritizes institutions, service 
^functions', and programs which inadvertently achieves a- form of ' 
sta^e-level administrative coordination and planning of operatfons 
not directly possible under the 'provisions of the Constitution. 



, ADVANTAGES AND -DISADVANTAGES OF , 
STATEWIDE COORDINATING BOARDS 



A 



In the literature^f-^tatewide coordination *and planning of 
higher education, several general potnts^are mentioned and filscus- 
sed- in' support "of the establishment or continuance of coordinating 
boards- Typi^fl^l^of the^many general^ statements is the following 
view put forth by a task force of the Education Commission of the 

States: - t ^. ' ^ • ' - , 

. The ^ost effective way to'^void direct* political inter- 
fe'rence in an institution is by developing , through plan- 
ning and cooperatit)n, the.rationalfe and struc1:ure'to - . 
ensure "that it is meeting basic sp'cial and educational • 
needs'. . . From this standpoint, mature^ and; effective • ^7 
> plantiing and coordination 'a'r-f ^ th^ best defenses of . • • 

reas'onable'institutionai in'd-ependehce, rather than a 
. threat to it..^-^ ^ • ' ,^ 

' * * ' " tf 
Qlenny and 'pthers have suggested that statewide coordinating boards 

•> * . . ' . 

are^more ef f ective*structures for integrating . and '/dealing witii 

the large numbers of decisiofis, professional staffs and levels of 

r ♦ !' ^ ' 

hierarchies necessary. for 'contemporary long-range and operational^ 

planning The "one ;great paramount advantage" . of .the' coordinating 
board over a statewi^de governing board, observes Glefhny, -is its • 
ability^ to perf-orm r^s^an "umbrella" under which the various ^com- 
missions, agencies, inSti'tutions and advi'sory groups involving 

*■ o ^ . » 

higher education may be located. for state coordination and plan- ^ 

63 • . \ ' 

ning purposes. ^ 
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In regard to more -specific and politically pragmati^reasons 
, for .supporting the statewide coordinatin^^tructure, Millard* . 
asserts that ther.e are four ateas of rgcu-rring cbncern to policy •^ 
makers in . institutions. and in state geyernment ./^ Ac.cofding to 
Millard, thpse four "tension" areas standout (1) control versus, 
autonomy, (2) " centralization versus decentralization, (3) fear^of • 
\niformity of .instructiort and services, and (4) -the lack of clarity y 
between different levels administrative respoiQ^.bility. In 

th^ context of retreuchment , Millard believes that the central 

- ^ * . ' . ^ i 

issue related ?6 autonomy is whether decisions to 'consolidate, . ' 

■ curtail oi/discontinue pro^rams^ should b^ made by a state coordinating 
^ 'board ia cooperation with colleges a^a universities oir lH$i(ad ^ _ 

be' directed by legislative or executive degree, ^-fle^ concl>»<Ie^s 
■ that the cooperative decision-making structure presented by tTte^-^^ 

coordinating board- is more In'concert with the^ preservation of 
' institutional independence and academic integrity than is Che . 
alternative of 'legislative or executive decree. 

After noting the trend toward centralization during the past 
< sixteen years Lnd . the- dangers inherent in over-centr alization, . .he 
• offers the'follpwing list of "countervailing factors" to over- 
^centralization: ' ' ^ 
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' —The need in planning and coordination for Che '* _ 

development o^'mdre effective management information 
systems tends to reinforce centralization^; ' ' [• 

' * - • • . " . 

•^-Neither planning nor -coordination can be effective 
'**fq| long if the process does not include -the integrals. ' ^ 
inv'blvanenr of- thet-^inatitutions and agencies planned ^ 
for; ' - - / , ^ ^ 

— Centralization in relation' to overview is' also ^ 
.frequently , accompanied by the recognition of the ^ ' * .* 

Importance of ' decentralization, botl^^for segment^al 
. development in the planning prdcess and for 
implementation; . ' ^ * ^ * - 

— The third alternative wpuld be to take planning 
and coordination away from the levels of a-boar.d 
of agency primarily responsible for and Usuallyv 
representative of post^econdary education* and lodge 
it. either directly in the legislative >or executive ^ 
branch of government of- in a planning agency for- 
all state affairs, where education would be viewed^ 
as. Snly another competing priority; 

— State Boards should be ^iven powers commensurate 
with the functions the^ are.- requijred to perform; 
without 'such powers, instltiitioiis will engage in 
circumvent ive activities.^^ ' ' ** 



In regard to the concern that statewide coordinating boards 

tend to encourage uniformity among programs and instructional services 

Millard states' that the opposite of homogenization is more' aptly , 

to be the outcome from the actions of coordinating agencies. Re ' 

argues ^tjfiatAt'he "major thrust" of coordinating boards has-been in 

the area of assisting in the definition of institutional role and- 

mission and helping to'^'pre^erve and foster "institutional uniqueness . 

68 

and interinstitutional complementarity." 
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Accordingyllillard, lack^f olaritV^involvlng levels of . 
dlcisiol'making between state boards <..d cblleges ^universities 



tween state boards ^rld cblleges SXCd univ* 

. •• . 69 
constitutes the mosP difficult apd serious ar^ of tension. 

uncertainty ^s to who has .thej-responsiUlity for making decisions 
in term.s ff thi various i^sudUnd' problems has contributed to . 
£he operating\problans and undennined the working r.elationship " ' 
/of several coordinating bo^ards and institutions. All the parties 
involved'. Millard believes, should clearly understand the structure 
of the decision' making .process in whatever form it exists. 
^^The significance of the .Statewide coordinatihg board, ia 
^ respect to the authors' views which we.e discussed in this section, 
•f is that >is represents a structur^hich can address the^ issues- ^ 
presently confronting postdecon/ry education while t^onably 
"acconnnodating-the historical ro)e of publ'ic higher educatiQ. and . 
providing state government with sufficient assuranc.; of account- _ 
ability. The alternatives 'to s.uch an agen^.' ci^ed by Millard, ^ 
Slenny. Berdahl and others. vbuTd be -a. continuance of interihsti- 
tutio'nal competition or 'direct legislative or exep^ive involvement 
in response to political and public pressures. 




CONCLUSIONS 

The need for statewide coordination and planning of autonomous 

\\p\iblic institutions of higher education in Michigan h^s been . 

;ni9ed by the recent studies and conmissions as noted in this 

d(^cd^e^^ \^he findings of the various study groups and com-- 

missidx^Vere based upon the involv^ent ^nd participation of ^ - 
\ \ * 

representatives of the state, public colleges and universities, 
experts and specialist^ in fiel'd of higher education, the- business 
community, and the general public. Additionally, the need for 
statewide c6ordination and planning of higher education was af- 
firmed by the 1963 Constitution of the State of Michd^gan which 
designated the State Board of Educatioh as the .body responsible 
for such planning and 'coordination. The State Supreme Court 
(in the Salmon Decision) upheld .the constitutionally - 
prescribed autonomous status of public institutions of higher 
education and the mandated cliarge to the c^ate Board of Education 
that it shall serve as the general p^l^nhing and coordinating 
body for higher education. 

The present nature of statewide* coordinationWd planning of 
higher education in Michigan has evolved from theVjiistorical . 
role certain institutions, legal . interpretatioh', legislative 
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initiatives and interests, concer<hs of educatioilal leaders and 
to some extent action taken by the -executive branch of state 
government* The conduct of coordination and planning continues 
to be a dynamic process changing ip relation' to the* economic 
condition of state, .the perceived merits of educational issues, 
public priqrities for state support and the strengt-h*and* influence 
of the institutions, their representatives knd state government 
officials. That this dynamic process assisted the state through 
its public colleges and uni'(rersities in addressing >the higher 
educajtion needs cjef most of the state's citizens encoi^aged by . 
the social and educational changes of the past ^three decades 
±s evident. Itfis doubtful, given-the- favorat>le dispostion 
toward li-Lghjer education of the ^Legislature and the public during 
the period foliowing World War II through the mfd-1960's, 

, that the expansion of -higher education in Michigan during .this 
period would have proceeded differently if it had been directed 
by a coordinating* board or a consolidated governing board.. The 

- need and demand for higher education was great during the years ^ 
dfter the Second World War and the State acknowledged its ./^ 

.4 responsibility and responded to meet the identified heeds of* 

its citizens. ' * 

. However^ it is alspv doubtful th^t the preservation o f high . 
quality and in some instances developing .programs and institutional 
soundnessyan be achieved most effectively by continuing the ad 
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hoc* and reactive^ planning process as the state enters a, pror 
tracted period of stabilitjc.and possible ^decline of enrol- 
Iments and support needs far public higher j|ducation. The 
challenge faci^ig the colleges and universities and the state is 
not Just- the preservation of individual programs and institutions 
through the remainder of this century, but it is also the 
4fcesp6nsibility to. me^ the postsecondary education needs of 
Michigan's citizens in the next century with a high quality : 
and comprehensive educational system. In order ta respond to, 
the. problems of public higher education for the'next two decades 
and to insure the integrity and soundness of the existing 
* comprehensive postsecondary education programs continues to 
be available for citizens in the futui;e a more deliberate and 
forward-looking approach .to statewide coordination and planni^ 
is needed. . - , 

The mechanism which would appear to be the most appropriate , 
for Michigan in assuming a' more deliberate and responsible ap-*^ 
proach to coordination and planning n/eeds f s that of a statewide 
coordinating board. Its effectiveness, as the literature reviewed 
noted and as the, problems of stability or decline portend, 
- depend UPon a role and authority which is more than advisory but 



rather includes the legal authority ^to Implement its, analitically 
•ana carefully arrived at decisions. To^prbceed with the state's 
^present approach . .a coordination and planning into an e.tend.d' 
period of ^retrenchment invites consequences t^o institutions. ^ 
programs and. hence, to citizens which will r^t servfe the best , 
interests of .public higher education or t|e State of Michigan. , 
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